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very readily, and he then proceeded to borrow from his friends, not sparing his humble henchman Macklin. Fleetwood seems to have had the person, address, and manners of an accomplished borrower ; and in " one of those irresistible hours of solicitation," Macklin is said to have become his bondsman for no less a sum than ^3000. From this bond he escaped by a clever ruse. |;                         He somewhat meanly allowed the good-natured poet,
1;                         Paul Whitehead, to take his place, the result being that
fl                         when Fleetwood found his embarrassments too many for
P                         him and fled the country, Whitehead was forced to spend
m                         several years in prison.   Macklin seems to have regretted
m                         this unavoidable misfortune of Whitehead.    " But, sir,"
said he, in telling the story, " every man will save himself from ruin if he can, and I was glad of any opportunity \            '             to accomplish it."
Meanwhile from 1734 to 1735 several pieces were' produced, among which were Lillo's Christian Hero, Fielding's Universal Gallant', and a revival of Colley Gibber's amusing comedy, Love makes a Man; or, the Fop's Fortune, which was the chief success of the season. Quin now left Rich to come to Drury Lane, and although Macklin was in no sense his rival, he was already becoming a popular favourite.
We have spoken of Macklin's wild, impetuous disposition, and a painful instance of the effects of his uncontrollable temper is chronicled in the criminal records of this year. On May 10, 1735, he had the misfortune to kill Thomas Hallam, a fellow-actor, in the scene-room at Drury Lane Theatre. Both actors were playing in a farce entitled Trick for Trick, when they quarrelled about the possession of a wig. Hallam gave up the wig to Macklin, but continued to grumble at him; Macklin, in a passion,, thrust a stick he was holding